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SOME DIFFICULTIES WITH THE EPISTEMOLOGY 
OF PRAGMATISM AND RADICAL EMPIRICISM. 

f SHALL assume that the readers of this Review are suffi- 
■*■ ciently acquainted with the doctrines of pragmatism and 
radical empiricism ; and I shall, therefore, proceed at once to a 
presentation of the difficulties I have encountered in trying to 
accept this new epistemology. 

The first of the difficulties is presented by the standpoint and 
method of this epistemology ; I mean in particular its attempt to 
unite the ruling conceptions and methods of psychology and 
logic. When I make this attempt, I seem to lose sight of what 
is essential to a clear understanding of both these sciences. The 
features which should be distinctive of each run together into a 
blurred conception, which is to my mind neither intelligible as 
logic nor as psychology. This epistemology, by taking away 
from me formal logic as I have been wont to understand it, has 
put nothing in its place that I can use effectively in my attempt 
to solve the problem of knowledge. I cannot dispossess my mind 
of the conviction that logic and psychology must deal with think- 
ing and knowing in ways too diverse to admit of the sort of con- 
nection which, as I understand it, this epistemology tries to main- 
tain between these sciences. To my thinking, this epistemology 
falls into a twofold confusion : (i) it confounds the situation in 
which thinking and knowing arise, with truth and knowledge 
themselves ; (2) it confounds the consequences, the practical 
experiences to which truth leads, with truth itself. Now, when 
the pragmatist assures me that these distinctions are only the 
barren fictions of my abstracting intellect, and that my difficulty 
here is due to my insistence upon a real difference wherever for- 
mal thinking can make a distinction, I must confess that to me 
these distinctions seem to lie so much in the matters themselves 
that, when I attempt to ignore them, or to treat them as mere ab- 
stractions, I find myself involved in confusion and contradiction 
in trying to make intelligible my cognitive experience. And 
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this leads to my second difficulty. It concerns the meaning of 
thought. I have no difficulty in regarding thinking in its psy- 
chological aspect as a mode of experience. Psychologically 
viewed, thinking, as every other conscious functioning, is an ex- 
perience-process which, like every other psychical process, arises 
under definite definable conditions, goes on in a describable man- 
ner, and terminates in other psychical processes or states. But, 
when I am asked to see in this mode of experiencing the logical 
nature of thought, its significance as true or untrue, I confess I 
am totally unable to do anything of the sort. Experience, ex- 
perience-content, and thinking, I cannot help regarding as differ- 
ent functions ; even if it is the fact that we never do think and 
never can think about anything which is not matter of an actual 
or possible experience, it still seems to me that the logical proc- 
ess cannot be truthfully described or clearly understood as a mode 
of experiencing. Nor does it seem to me that the alternative to 
this identification of thought with experience is to make thought 
something that is foreign to experience, something that is outside 
of experience, and which can therefore have no interest and in- 
telligible connection with it ; on the contrary, I have found no 
difficulty in conceiving that thought lives, moves, and has its be- 
ing within the tissue of experience ; that thought and experience 
are co-substantial functions and inseparable. There may be no 
such thing as experience in which there is not thinking in some 
degree, and no thinking that has not to do with experience. This 
relation between thought and experience we may conceive as 
analogous to that of the patterns or designs which determine the 
combination of the threads out of which a fabric is woven. We 
may mark this distinctive function of thought in the web of ex- 
perience by saying it is thought which gives meaning to experi- 
ence, which makes it possible for the content of our experience 
to be more than a series of passing states, a mere aggregate of 
disconnected impressions. 

But, once more, if following this new epistemology I identify 
thought with experience, I am forced to ignore most of those re- 
lations which logical thought recognizes and asserts. I find that 
the only relation which I, as a radical empiricist, can legitimately 
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recognize, is the relation of ' conjunctive transition ' in experi- 
ence-process. This relation is that of next-to-nextness, which I 
may take either in a spatial or a temporal meaning. And it 
seems to me that to be a consistent radical empiricist with Pro- 
fessor James, or a consistent immediatist with Professor Dewey, 
my thinking has exceedingly narrow limits, and my knowledge 
can only be of the this-here-and-now ; of experience-content lying 
beyond this next, either in the direction of what is not yet, or in 
the direction of what is no longer my experience, and still less 
of anything which is experience of other minds or experience 
uberhaupt, I cannot properly be said to possess any knowledge. 
Even of so elementary and fundamental relation as that of like- 
ness and difference, I can give no account in terms of an experi- 
ence-process which is only definable as a conjunctive transition 
from one portion of experience to another. 

The judgments, ' This is identical with that,' ' this is not that,' 
stubbornly refuse to be resolved into mere experience processes. 
This judging consciousness seems to be a positive addition to the 
content of experience, a construction of the datum. 

But what am I to make of those other more significant and 
richer relations, cause and effect, purpose and result, if I am to 
be a consistent empirical pragmatist ? Try as I will, I cannot 
make these relations a part of experience-content. Doubtless the 
related terms are, or conceivably may be, contents of experience ; 
but these relations are possible for my mental view only if the 
matters they connect are co-present in one act of representation or 
conception; though as matters of actual experience they may be 
far apart in time and in space. Now, I experience an insuperable 
difficulty when I attempt to resolve the logical judgment which 
asserts causal connection, or teleological connection, or the relation 
of reason and consequent, into experience-processes which have to 
be defined as a conjunctive transition from experience-contents to 
other experience-contents. True enough it is to say, I experi- 
ence this judging function ; but it is quite another thing to per- 
suade my mind that this judging function is itself a mode of ex- 
periencing. Here, again, I am compelled, in the interest of clear 
thinking, to recognize that difference between psychical processes 
and logical functions which this new epistemology denies. 
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The third difficulty which pragmatism and radical empiricism 
present to my mind, is the explanation they give of truth and 
knowledge. The pragmatist teaches that the truth of an idea 
consists in the practical consequences to which this idea leads ; 
these consequences are not only the criterion of its truth, but 
they are all that can be meant by the truth of the idea. Now, if 
this be the meaning of a true idea, it would seem to follow that 
no idea can be true until these consequences exist as facts of 
actual experience ; prior to this experience, the idea is only 
potentially true (whatever that may mean). Thus, in Professor 
James's case of Memorial Hall, his idea of this building, while he 
remained in his study, was neither true nor false. Not until he 
was supposed to get certain visual, tactile, auditory, etc., experi- 
ences which meant Memorial Hall, could he say his antecedent 
idea was true. It would seem to follow from this meaning of a 
true idea that the only idea that is actually true is the idea that 
no longer exists ; for, before the consequences of that idea exist, 
the idea is not true, and when these consequences are facts of 
experiences, the idea has ceased to exist ; for that idea was just 
a passing moment of experience, which by conjunctive transition 
led into the next experience-moment, and that by a like process 
into the next, etc. Now, looking back upon this initial experi- 
ence, Professor James's idea of Memorial Hall, I cannot say it 
was true while it lasted, nor can I say it was true when those 
truth-making experiences came, for the reason that the idea no 
longer lasted. Let me next try to make this idea of Memorial 
Hall cognitive. While it existed in his mind, Professor James 
tells me, 'this idea was cognitive,' i. e., knew the subsequent 
experience, because it afterwards led into them, or they followed 
it in such wise as to fulfill, to explain, that idea, or to satisfy 
whatever need or incompleteness there was in that idea-experi- 
ence. But, how did Professor James know that the subsequent 
experiences did so fulfill and satisfy that antecedent idea as to 
make it a true idea ? How could it have been known that the 
judgment which asserted the cognitive value of that idea was 
true ? Professor James, when in his study he had the idea of 
Memorial Hall, was then a virtual knower, before subsequent 
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experiences " salted down " his actual knowledge. Professor 
James was, as he explains, a virtual knower, because his idea was 
one which could lead to just those experiences which afterwards 
made him an actual knower. But here is my dilemma, when I 
would accept this explanation. How did Professor James come 
to know that he was a virtual knower of Memorial Hall, while 
he was in his study ? The pragmatist teaches me, that, in this 
case, the experiences into which the idea of Memorial Hall led 
constituted the truth of that idea ; and that the antecedent idea 
was a virtual knower, because these experiences were its conse- 
quences. But, my question is, how does my pragmatist teacher 
knoiv that the given idea of Memorial Hall was a true one in his 
own meaning of truth ? Now, it seems to me that the only pos- 
sible answer to this question involves a conception of truth and 
knowledge which a consistent pragmatist cannot accept, — a con- 
ception which is virtually that of the much abhorred intellectualist, 
who will persist in making truth mean agreement or correspond- 
ence between thought and fact or reality which is not that cogni- 
tive thought itself. That those various actual experiences which 
meant Memorial Hall were the truth of Professor James's idea of 
that building, could have been a known fact only by means of a 
comparison between them and the experiences which that idea 
meant ; in other words, by a comparison between the actual and 
the ideal order of experience. Now, such a comparison, with the 
resulting judgment about the ideal order of experience, is just the 
intellectualist's meaning of truth, a meaning which I am not per- 
mitted to retain, if I am to be a consistent pragmatist. 

And the same thing is true when that antecedent idea of 
Memorial Hall is said to be a virtual knower of the building itself; 
this proposition can be true only if an ideal order of experience, 
now conceived as possible, is compared with an actual order of 
experience. 

Thus, it seems to result, that the only way in which I can ac- 
cept the pragmatist's proposition, that the consequences to which 
an idea leads are the truth of that idea, is by employing a con- 
ception of truth which the pragmatist rejects. I have tried to 
escape this dilemma by adopting the radical empiricist's explana- 
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tion of the cognitive process, which makes the present experience 
moment the knower, both of the experience which immediately 
precedes, and the experience that immediately follows it. Thus, 
in the case of the knowing of Memorial Hall, the initial experi- 
ence, the idea which Professor James had while in his study, 
knows the next experience into which it immediately leads, and 
that next experience likewise knows this initial one, and the one 
that immediately follows it, and so on until the last experi- 
ence, which contains the knowledge of all its predecessors ; 
and ' salts down,' or ' nails down ' their truth. This final ex- 
perience is thus, that which not only is the truth of that idea 
of Memorial Hall, but immediately knows this truth. Here is a 
plausible solution of my difficulty ; but alas ! when I more criti- 
cally examine it, I find I have still the same question to answer. 
How can the proposition that this last passing thought is the 
knower of all its predecessors, be itself true ? I see no answer 
to this question, but by assuming a judging thought which does 
not itself pass, but to which all the passing thoughts are simul- 
taneously presented ; so that, just as in the other cases, an ideal 
possible order of experience is compared with an actual order of 
experience, and the agreement between them is the truth sought. 
To make, therefore, the passing thought the only knower may do 
for psychology, but it will solve no epistemological problem. 

The fourth difficulty which this epistemology puts in my way 
is the difficulty of a logical escape from solipsism. If I am to 
accept radical empiricism, I must, it seems to me, elect to be very 
solitary. My world must be my experience, and my experience 
only. The only terms in which reality, whether that of minds or 
things, is definable to me, are terms of individual experience. If 
I am to have the society of other minds than my own, I must 
bag them, so to speak, before I become a pragmatic empiricist. 
I cannot legitimately reach these other minds after I have become 
one. There are three ways in which I may attempt this escape 
from solipsism. 

I. I may attempt to reach the other minds by the inference 
from analogy. Apparently this is the way Professor James takes 
in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 
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October 13, 1905. Professor James reasons as follows: "Why 
do I postulate your mind ? Because I see your body acting in a 
certain way, its gestures, facial movements, words and conduct 
generally are expressive ; so I deem it actuated as my own is, by 
an inner life like mine." This argument from analogy is my 
reason, whether an instinctive belief runs before it or not. But, 
were I to grant the validity of this analogical inference, I must 
remind myself that, as a radical empiricist, I am not entitled to 
make use of it. Such an inferential process has no place, no 
relevancy, indeed no meaning in the radical empiricist's theory of 
knowledge. But, even were it admissible to recognize such a 
logical form of thinking, radical empiricism makes the inference 
incapable of establishing the existence of the other mind ; for the 
reason that this body of my social alter is, to quote again Pro- 
fessor James, " but a percept in my field ; and this field being my 
field only, why then need what I take to be the mind of my 
fellow be other than a percept in my field, and consequently as 
truly a part of my experience only, as is the so-called body of 
my fellow ? " 

2. But, I may attempt an escape from my loneliness by 
another pathway of radical empiricism, the pathway of conjunc- 
tive transitions, by means of which the portions of experience are 
'joined at their edges,' so that there is no gap, but continuous 
transition when I set out with any given segment of experience, 
and travel in any direction. May I not reach the other mind 
thus by a strictly cognitive process ? That other mind, having a 
like series of perceptual experiences, will meet my perceptual 
series in some reality that is common to both minds, and, as 
James says, is coterminous to both these series. But, unfortu- 
nately, this way of escape from solipsism is barred by that very 
piece of perceptual reality which is supposed to lie between our 
intercommunicating minds, and to be coterminous. Unless I 
first assume the existence of my fellow's mind, this perceptual 
reality is only a terminus to my cognitive experience. It breaks 
the continuity of that experience, and by doing so limits my pos- 
sible knowledge ; for knowing consists in the process of conjunc- 
tive transitions which are continuous. Where discontinuity 
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enters, knowledge ceases to be. It is no more possible to reach 
the other minds by this pathway, than it is possible to throw a 
bridge across a river with a supporting abutment upon the hither 
bank only. 

3. The only remaining way of escape from my unwilling solip- 
sism is the ' way of the postulates.' Why not take it, and say 
the other mind than mine is my postulate, which I first make for 
the purpose of satisfying certain needs, chiefly practical, that arise 
within my experience ; and, by using this postulate, I make my 
experience harmonious and satisfying ; and since the truth of 
an idea is in its working, my postulate is verified, known to be 
true by its fruits. But, alas, I have accepted an epistemology 
which no more permits me to make postulates of this sort than 
to draw inferences according to the canons of formal logic. To 
postulate is at least to think ; and to think of some other reality 
than my own experience is to transcend that experience ; and 
transcendence of experience which involves discontinuity in ex- 
perience-process is not permitted one who will hold the pure 
doctrine of radical empiricism. I see no way, then, of avoiding 
this consequence of accepting the epistemology of pragmatism 
and radical empiricism, i. e., I must accept with it my solitary 
existence. 

I have dwelt too long upon my difficulties in trying to become 
a pragmatist to leave space for considering the possible answers 
my pragmatist friends might make, should they deem it worth 
while to make the attempt to save me from the error of my ways, 
and to bring me into the kingdom of the pragmatists. I will 
close this confession of my inability to believe with the ready 
avowal of my entire willingness to be saved ; yes, I will go far- 
ther, and confess I would like to be a pragmatist. This theory 
of knowledge enables one so neatly to solve certain vexed prob- 
lems, particularly the problems of ethical and religious belief; 
and pragmatism turns so strategically the flank of the skeptic 
and the agnostic, instead of making the frontal attack which the 
intellectualist must make, with a result which I confess seems at 
times to be hardly better than a drawn battle. 

John E. Russell. 
Williams College. 



